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HISTORICAL 
SKETCHES OF MASONRY—NO. 10. 
In our last number we spoke of the appointment 


of Joseph Warren, Esq. as Grand Master of Ma- 
sons for the Continent of North America. Dur- 
ing the short period that this distinguished individ- 
ual presided over (he interests of the fraternity, in 
America, notwithstanding the disturbed and un- 
settled state of public feeling, Masonry flourished, 
and increased in numbers and respectability. His 
loss then was a severe blow to the institution. By 
it the Lodges were again deprived of a head. 
Difficulties arose respecting the extent of the pow- 
ers of the Grand Lodge, of its capacity to per- 
form its usual functions, and confusion and disord- 
er followed. The meetings were suspended dur- 
ing the occupancy of Bosten by the British, but 
immediately on its evacuation, and previous to any 
regular communication, and we may say previous 
to the final adjustment of the then existing difficul- 
ties, the brethren, influenced by a pious regard to 
the memory of their late illustrious and revered 
Grand Master, were, induced (like the brethren of 
old,) to search for his body ; which in the hurry 
and bustle of a field of battle, had been indiscrim- 
inately buried on the spot where he breathed out 
_ his soul to him who gave it. They accordingly 
repaired to the place, and, by direction of a per- 
son who was on the ground at the time of his bu- 
tial, a spot was discovered where the earth had 
been recently turned up. On removing the turf 
and opening the grave, on the brow of the hill, 
adjacent to a small cluster of springs, the remains 
Were discovered. Though in a mangled condi- 
tion, they were identified by means of an artificial 
tuth, and some other marks known to his friends. 

. Having been raised, the corse was conveyed, with 
all due respect and solemnity to the State House. 


The building in which the Masonic bodies of this 
city now assemble, From whence, by a large and 
respectable concourse of the brotherhood, with the 
late Grand Officers attending in procession, the 
mortal remains were carried to the Stone Chapel, 
where an animated eulogium was pronounced by 
Brother Perez Morton. ‘ The body was then 
deposited in the silent vault, without a sculptured 
stone to mark the spot ; but as the whole earth is 
the sepulchre of illustrious men, his fame, his glo- 
rious actions, are engraven on the tablet of univer- 
sal remembrance; and will survive marble monu- 
ments or local inscriptions. 


ADDRESS, 

Delivered before the members of the Asylum Lodge, 
No. 57, Stonington Borough, Conn. on the last anniver- 
sary of St. John the Evangelist, by the Rev. Brother 


G. B. PERRY ; and published im the Mirror, pursuant 
to a vote of the Lodge. 


[conTINUED. ] 


By a few observations, it will appear obvious, 
that, the present, medium of religion, is the best 
calculated to effect the end intended—to arrest the 
atiention, and to secure the motion, or, affection of 
the soul towards God. 

Ist. Sin in the aggregate, consists in the af- 
fections being located on a sinful object, and this 
location, secures the attenticn towards the object of 
the affections, 

2nd. It is the design of the Gospel, to turn the 
affections from error to truth. But, this isto be ef- 
fected in no other way, than by first arresting the 
attention. 

Now we ask, which, to the eye of reason, is the 
most calculated to effect this arrest, the manifesta- 
tion of tke gospel, with a revelation of all its points, 
and parts, conceivable by the soul, while unen- 
lightened with the Holy Spirit ; or, to exhibit it 
with an assurrance that al] its parts, and points, 
are certain; but, only accessible through a peculiar 
medium, imposing certain positive rituals, the slight- 
est alteration of which, endangers the whole 
scheme / 

The precision of the latter interrogation, carriés 
with it its own weight and importance. The ex- 
act order of its arrangement, the fact that its order 
will never divirge from its present fixed law, and 
that its benefits can never be possessed, no, not 
even known, unless the soul complies with the 
eternally adopted plan, hold in the highest degree 
the preeminence. 

Religion consists much in thought, in feeling, 
and in experience. And why it is so vastly capa- 
ble of drawing the soul into the sensible presence 
of Jehovah, of turning the mind on eternal things, 
and of inculcating the sentiments of charity ; is 
accounted for only on the supposition, that it is a 
subject which is communicable alone to its author, 
and to those who are “ passed from death unto life.” 

Let the christian set down, and converse with 
an unconverted sinner, let him describe in the 


language of the Spirit, the beauties of the cross, 


culiar feelings as he passed from one degree of 
grace to another, and what sensations of soul he 
has since experienced; all this, would be to the 
unconverted, the language of an “ unknown 
tongue.”’ 

But, if the christian should drop but half these 
sentiments to one of the order, the language would 
be intelligible, and perfectly understood. To ask 
whether this disposition of truth is more adapted to 
the promotion of the end intended, than any other ? 
is a flagitious reflection on the divine character. 
That the divine mind has selected and approved 
this method, is all the confirmation the subject 
requires, 

The christian then, can speak a language to his 
fellow christian, utterly unintelligible to the rude 
world, and this is spoken of, as one of the great 
advantages characterizing the christian Religion. 
It has signs, and motions, to which none can re- 
spond, but those of its peculiar order. To preach 
this Gospel, is emphatically to preach the “« wisdom 
of God ina mystery ” 

We will give you a summary ef this mysterious 
doctrine. ‘The counsel by which it is secured; is a 
mystery. The love that moved the Godhead in 
eternity to accede to this counsel, isa mystery. The 
official character of the man Christ Jesus, by whom 
this counsel is perfected, is a mystery. ‘The ap- 
plication of this perfection to the sinners heart, is 
a mystery. ‘The consummate glory of the saints in 
heaven, is a mystery; and again we say, we 
‘speak the wisdom of God ina mystery.” 

If these things, are admitted, and I see no rea- 
son why they should not be, mystery, is a plan of 
Heaven’s own inventios. And when applied to 
promote any of the moral precepts, it stands ap- 
proved by heaven itself I presume no one will de- 
ny, that, to extend and promote good works, to 
cultivate acts of benevolence, and sympathy, rank 
among the moral duties imposed on man. 

In passing to shew “‘ that the medium of dis- 
pensation, by which the moral precepts contained in 
our order; are preserved and inculcated; is highly 
analogous to that, adopted by the wisdom of God 
in the dispensation of divine grace ;” we shall 
have occasion to keep in view our last theorem. 


Ist. I wish to be understood, that as masons, we 
claim in the execution of our principles, to be the 
promoters of some of the moral duties imposed on 
man. 

2nd. In doing it, we scrupulously a‘lhere, to the 
method the God of wisdom has himself prescribed. 
To prevent all misconception, I would remark; 
in pursuing my work, [ shall not attempt a defence 
of the conduct of any who may nominally belong 
among us. But I shall attempt to give my views 
of Masonry. Andthis will be done in a few words. 
And let it be understood, Masonry, is but 
another name for morality The phrase is incor- 
porated into our system, by our own arbitrary law, 
and is made applicable by figure of speech. In its 
speculative department the epithet is applied to 
such as lawfully wearthese badges, It is derived 
not only from the literal building of king Solo- 


mon’s Temple, but from the precepts deduced from 
the worship performed there. 


the benevolence of the Saviour, let him tell his pe- , 


So far as it is derived from the literal building 
of the Temple, it imparts, that as im a course of 
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literal order and must be ob- 
served ; so to be a masonin fact, we must observe 
order and method in our life. And so far as it is 
derived from the worship performed there, it int- 


plies, we are ever dependent on the atoning sacri- 
fice of the Lamb of God for salvation at last. If 
these things are implied in our epithet, what is it 
to be a mason? It isto be a moralman. So far 
is masonry from taking the place of religion, or 
from teaching that it is identified with it ; it goes 
directly, and that in the most impressive language, 
to counteract the idea. If there be any among us, 
who identify the two, it must be those, who rely 
on mere morality for salvation. For this, masonry 
deserves no censure, but, the doctrine which it op- 
poses, Masonry like a faithful monitor proclaims 


both day and night, none other than the language | 


of the Saviour, “« As you would that men should do 
to you, do ye also to them likewise.” Or, in the 
language of the worthy Baptist, “ He that hath two 


coats, let him impart to him that hath none ; and 
him that kath meat, let Him do likewise. Exact no 


more than that which is appointed you. 
lence to no man.” 
to be, what I have here represented it ; I shall not 
only esteem it a privilege, but a duly to support 
its honor. 

We told you, that in the execution of our prin- 
ciples, we claim to be the promoters of some of the 
moral precepts. - To this we still hold. 

There are many degrees in Masonry. At pre- 
gent we are confined to the three first, the last of 
which, by way of eminence, is called the “ sublime 
degree of a Master Mason.” He who is suscepti- 
ble i in the least of solemnity, wili feel this emotion, 
while receiving it, strangely mantling over his 
soul. Yes, there is seen, and felt in the most im- 
pressive manner, the awful deprayity of the human 
heart, and the deeds which declare it, and the 
strength of Him who is “ the lion of the tribe of 
Judea.” Nor is the candidate dismissed without 
receiving in a sense every way calculated to im- 
press the mind, a charge to promote certain moral 
duties. He engages that his foot shall be no ten- 
derer than his brothers— promises to regard a broth- 
er’s welfare as his own—!n devotion, his knee must 
bow at another’s suffering—his bosom, is to be as 
faithful to another’s charge as to his own—his hand, 
must forever be ready to save a sinking fellow-being 
—his ear, must be open to receive admonition—his 
tongue ready to impart the same. Thus far for 
himself, and brother. But, Masonry stops not here. 
It is benevolent : Yea, it is sympathetic. It nev- 
er heard the widow sigh, nor saw the orphan weep, 
and not relieve. At midnight when the howling 
tempest scours the plain, when the hoarse voice of 
thunder rocks the strong) pillars of earth, when the 
wild streaks of lightning lash the distant concave of 
Heaven, when the moon is hid, and the stars are 
lost in the blackness of night, then Masonry listens 
with an attentive ear, if she hear the sigh of misery, 
or hears from the faltering tongue, the expiring cry 
of the widow’s son, her bowels yearn, her soul is 
touched, nor can she rest, till, with the wings of 
charity she lights on the spot where sympathy called 
her. 

My audience, let the professors of Masonry dv 
as they may, what ] now tell you concerning its 
_ principles, is the truth. 

Whoever, then, lives according to these precepts, 
cagnot avoid applying the moral square of virtue, 
and the compass of circumspection, as the rule of 
his deportment. Order and method comprise the 
mode] of his intellectual fabrication. And by the 
same rule in which these precepts become obliga- 
tory on ourselves, we are under the strongest mo- 
tives to enforce them on others. 


Do vio- 


So long as I conceive Masonry | 


Tell me then, for 1 demand it, tell me, if this be 
the order of our work, if ws have not an unequiv- 
ocal right, to claim, that our principles are strictly 
moral, and to promote them is to promote good 
We make no claim to religion, any further | 
The blood of 
‘the cross is alone competent to absolve sin, and fit 
‘the soul for immortal glory. But, if there be any 
in maintaining exertions 
against vice, and in endeavoring to leviate the 
rough edges of human society, it isin the province 


works. 
than it consists in moral precept. 


thing morally good, 


of the masonic gavel to effect it. 


It is natural to man to avoid reproof. So averse 
is it to his natural inclination, that he affects to be 
offended at the admonition his judgment approves 


to be correct. 


while he is reproved for his errors. 


Here Masonry comes forward, lifts her hand ‘to 
heaven, and affirms that she promised faithfulness 
in admonition; Yea, she will affirm too, that she 
In 


‘this, masonry assumes a high standing in promoting 
moral duty. 


promised an attentive ear when admonished. 


In the common walks of life, this}, 
important duty is much, very much weakened, for 
the want of sufficient motive to hold the individual 


— —— 
\are not to understand a state opposite to fluidity, but that 


|property which all bodies possess, of not permitting an. 
‘other body to occupy the same place at the same time 
| Ifa piece of stone or wood occupy a certain space, before 
you can put another substance in the same lace, they 
 esaet be removed. Even fluids, though they readily give 
way to pressure, when they have room to move about, 
when confined will resist the entrance of another body is 
the same way asa solid. If a strong pipe be partly filleg 
with water, and a wooden rod, exacfly fitting the pipe, 
be introduced into it, when it touches the water it wil) 
stop, and no pressure however strong, will cause it tp 
occupy any part of the space filled with the water.— 
|Should the same space be made with a pipe empty, as it 
|is called, that is, only containing common air, the rod 
may be pushed down a considerable way, but cannot be 
made to touch the bottom of the pipe, for although the 
air may be compressed into a very small space yet when 
that space is filled no power can force the rod lower,, 
Solidity or impenetrability, in common language, sig. 
nifies the property of bodies by which they resist separa. 
tion into parts. Divisibility is that quality by which 
matter is capable of separation into parts that may be re. 
moved frem another. This divisibility is manifest in 


bodies of sensible bulk, for they may be divided into 
halves, quarters, eighths, sixteenths, &c. but whether we 
should not finally arrive at ultimate particles in our divis- — 


ion, is a question which we cannot, in our present state 
of knowledge, satisfactorily solve. However, the actud 
division of matter may be carried to an amazing extentj 
as may be learnt from almost orety elementary Work 
natural philosophy. 

Mobility is that property by which matter is eapable of , 
being taken from one part of space and transportedte — 
another. *pace is an abstract term to express the place — 
occupied by material bodies, which, in proportion to the 
greater or less space they fill, are said to be more or les _ 
extended. Matter possesses another property called in- 


undismaycd, the dark profound 

Where Nature works n secret, trace the forms 

Of atoms moving w th incessant change 

Thew elementai round,behold the secds 

Of beng, and the energy of life, 

Kindling the mass with ever-active finmes : 
Then say if nought in these external scenes 

Can move thy wonder? —— 


ertia, or inactivity, by which it would always continue in © 
the state in which it was placed, whether of motion orf 
rest, unless prevented by some external force. 
matter at rest can begin to move of itself, no one will © 
suppere, but itis not so easily inferred that when once a 
in motion it would continue that motion forever, unless 


PHILOSOPHICAL.’ ESSAYS—9. 
MECHANICS, 


or the science of motion. 


hear. 


lode stone. 


cient and modern science. 


Whatever is the object of our senses is termed matter. 
All sorts of matter possess the following properties, viz: 
solidity, or impenetrability, divisibility and mobility. — 


There are other properties possessed by some kinds of 
By solidity we 


bodies, but they are not common to all. 


In former essays we made some remarks On the history, 
progress and importance of physical sciences in general; 
we shall now proceed to treat of the several branches. 
comprehended under the general term, natural philosophy 
The first of these, and that which stands preeminent as |, 
being the foundation of all the others, is styled mechanics, 


The science of natural philosophy may be classed un- 
der several different heads, according to the nature of the 
subjects; proceeding from the grosser, te the more refined 
substances falling under the cognizance of our senses. 
Mechanics, from machaine - art, contrivance, ingenuity; || 
the signification of which is confined to solid bodies in 
mutual action, for the uses of mankind; the word machine 
derived from the French, expresses equally the origin and 
import of the term. 2. Hydrostatics, from hydor, water, 
and statizien, to weigh. 3. Pneumatics, from pneuma, 
spirit, breath, air, wind. 4. Acoustics, from acouein, to 
5. Optics, frem optesthia, to see. 6. Electricity, || 
from electron, amber. 7 Magnetism, from magnes, the 
We are indebted to the Greeks for all these 
terms, and the greater part of all others employed in an- 


prevented. It is natural to imagine that all material © 
bodies Lave a tendency to pass from a state of motionte . 
a state of rest, because we see all the motions on this — 
earth gradually to decay and finally cease. This, howev- } 
;|, er, is occasioned by the interruption given to the motion 

‘by the resistance of the air, the friction of one body 
. | against another, &c. for if these are diminivhed, the mo- 


jtion will continue the longer, and if they were entirely 
removed it would continue forever. 


DESCRIPTION 


Of the Globe Steame Engine. 
CONCLUDED. 

1.|| g We have thus taken a view of the construction of | 
the generator and also of the manner of supplying it 
with water, and it row remains to investigate some 
on the principles involved in the arrangement and to” 
‘compare them with those of the common or most im _ 
| proved engines new in use. And we will conneat I 
investigation of the interior globe or furnace 
‘which combines three principles that are not employedia — 
common engines to the same extent. First, the glob 
{Jar furnace having the fuel in the centre, accumulates — 
| and retains a greater intensity of heat from a given quan” 
tity of fuel than any other form which has been knows 
‘or used ; and the principle is obvieus and cannot be 
| mistaken when reference is had to the following fact, viz: 
it is abundantly proved by a great variety of experiments 
‘that the raxs of caloric, like those of light, are reflected oF 

thrown back from all bodies at the same angle from _ 
| which they strike. Here then is a satisfactory rease® 
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- served the principle of reflection instead of increasing 
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rays of heat all emanating from one common centre are 
by their own elastic power propelled in every possible 


the concave surface of the furnace and those rays which 
are not immediately absorbed by the metal are thrown 
back by reflection to be again embodied in the centre. 
Second, The globular furnace transmits the largest pro- 
portion of its caloric to the water, because it presents 
the whole of its convex surface to the water and by its 
peculiar properties it prevents the escape of heat to the 
atmosphere. Third, The globular furnace will sustain 
the greatest possible pressure in consequence of receiv- 
ing the elastic power ef the Steam upon every part of 
its convex surface in perfect equilibrio, and here it 
js only necessary to observe that whilst the solvent pow- 
er of the heat within the furnace is counteracted by the 
expansive force of the fluid without, every increase of 


temperature by far more elevated than will ever be re- 
quired for mechanical operations. 

Not so with the most improved engines now in use. 
The crescent and bottle boilers, as they are called, ap- 
proach nearest in principle to the one described, but fall 
entirely short in the important particulars of safety, sav- 
ing of fuel, durability and effect. Most of the engines 
recently invented are fitted up with cylindrical or tube 
generators, having the fire underneath or around them 
and the water in the centre. Here then it will be ob- 


for the aecumulation of heat in the globular furnace, the !| two thousand pounds to the square inch, a single cubic 
inch of water discharged into the machinery would for 


the time being produce a power equal to about fifteen 
direction and as they diverge they come in contact with | horses. 


of water would produce the effect, the apparatus might 
be very small, and the quantity of fuel necessary to 
keep the water at the proper temperature altogether in- 
considerable. 
water could not be kept at the proper temperature and 
have the supply kept good, A little attentien to this 
subject will remove the objection. 
the generator holds five hundred cubic inches of water, 
and suppose also, the temperature of that water to be 
five hundred degrees Fahrenheit, we will then take away 
one cubic inch of the hot water and there would remain 
four hundred and ninety nine cubic inches in the genera- 
tor; we will then supply the place of the one taken 
pressure adds strength to the furnace until it arrives at a}, away with water at the temperature of zero, the whole 
quantity of water in the generator would undergo a re- 
duction in temperature of one hundred and ninety ninth 
part or precisely one degree, and an instant of time on- 
ly would be required to raise it again to five hundred 
degrees. 
generator with water of an elevated temperature, say at 
three hundred degrees, the reduction of the temperature 
in the generator will then be very small. 


gine with the piston, crank and ballance wh.eel, or it may 


»the intensity of heat in the furnace, actually robs it of a 
large portion of itscaloric ; and the furnace, instead of 


} 


affords a ready conductor by which it passes to the sur- 
rounding atmosphere froin whence it is never returned. 
The last and most important particular to be considered. 
is the danger to which they are inevitably exposed from 
the fact, that whilst the solvent puwer of the heat upon 
the outer surface of the cylinder generator is constantly 
rendering it weaker ; the expansive force of the elastic 
fluid within, is exerting all its power, to produce an ex- 
plosion. Thus we find two great powers operating in 
‘concert to endanger the lives and property of all who 


may place themselves within their reach. Here an ob- |; 


jection may be raised to the plan proposed by the invent- 
or, as being exposed to an explosion from the exterior 
globe ; not so : the exterior globe is preserved from the 
immediate action of the fire by the in‘eryention of the 
water and of course will net suffer the same diminution 
of its strength, and the generator is to be always filled 
with water so that every part which is exposed to the 
action of the fire, 1s preserved from oxidation by the 
pressure of water on its opposite suysface. 
From fccts laid down by celebrated chemists, it is 
found that water when confined in a vessel sufficiently 
strong may be raised to a very high temperature; it is 
even said to be susceptible of a temperature which ren- 
ders it luminous, and to possess an expansive force of 
many thousand pounds to the square inch. Availing 
himself of these discoveries, the inventor proposes to 
construct a generator capable of sustaining the greatest 
pressure that will ever be required for werking machine- 
ty, and to employ steam of any temperature from three 
hundred to one thousand degrees of Fahrenheit. From 
the experiments made by the inventor, he entertains no 
doubt but that upon his plan for generating steam, the 
clastic power may be increased so that a single cubic 
inch of water may raise without danger four thousand 
pounds. Let us then suppose that an engine be con- 
structed so as to sustain a pressure of ten thousand 
pounds to the square inch, and to be worked with , 


te placed under the common steam boilers of the low 
and high pressure engines, or the furnace of this gener- 
ator may be placed inside of the common steam boiler, 
becoming a medium for transmitting caloric ro the water, || and in either case it is thought that a great saving of fuel 
will bethe result. 


| 


‘der various modifications and abridgments and advan- 
| tageously adopted in the various departments of the me- 
chanic arts in every operation for which gas, vapor, 
| steam or heated water may be used, and may also be ap- 
| plied with a proportionable advantage in a variety ef cu- 
| linary operations. 


ble to most kinds of engines now in use, yet [in the ap- 
plication proposed by the inventor] it will require a small 
alteration in the valve which supplies it with water, and 
also in the induction and evacuation tubes ; the valve ir. 
| that case is to be placed in a tube upon the top of the 
| condenser and to be elevated above the water, so that in 


It will readily be admitted that ifso small a quantity 


It may be said that so small a quantity of 


But as the inventor proposes to supply his 


This generator is applicable to the common steam en- 


The principles of this generator may be applied un- 


Although the apparatus already described is applica- 


its revolutions it will carry in water, and in its return 
carry out nothing but a small quartity of highly elastic | 


part in the revolution of the wheel. 
which cenveys the steam from the receiver is divided 
into two parts at its junction with the caps, and the 


The steam tube 


steam is admitted into the grooves through the caps on 
each side at the same time and in equal quantities ; and 


when the steam has entered the grooves it immediately 


penetrates the chambers and drives out the buckets and 


closes them, and the; wheel then commences its revolu- 


tion. The buckets are all supposed to be closed in the 
wheel and to remain closed in their respective grooves 
until they come in contact with a stationary inclined 


Suppose then that || plain [which is attached to the inside of each of the 


caps] when they are instantly thrown back into their 
respective chambers. The stationary above mentioned 
prevents the reaction of the steam against the buckets 
which are behind and throws the whole of its power 
against those buckets which are before. 

All the parts of the engine which are exposed to 
friction must be packed with the most approved packing 
used for common engines ; the caps are fitted with twe 
small grooves in each,corresponding to the steam grooves, 
which will form the receptacle for the packing and 
prevent the escape of steam. The caps of the wheel 
are permanently attached to the frame upon which the 
wheel rests and the steam tubes are firmly united to the 


convey the steam from the wheel back tq the condenser. 
The generator is to be provided with aaafety valve for 
determining the pressure of the steam and also a regulat- 


\|}ing index for ascertaining the quantity of water in the 


recewwer. 


-The principles of the rotative engine are more numer- 
ous and perhaps not less important than those of the 
generator.— First, the operation of the steam being al- 
ways upon an angle of ninety degrees, a power is obtain- 
ed which cannot be had from the angular and varying 
motion of the crank and balarce wheel. Second, the 
power of the steam always acting in one direction, a 
momentum is obtained which cannot be had from the re- 
ciprocatiug motion of the piston. Third, By the em- 
ployment of the double rotative engine or wheel having 
two steam grooves in it, a kind of compound effect is 
produced, viz : The power is doubled while the friction 
is diminished. Fourth, the double rotative engine ad- 
justs itself in such a manner that the longer it runs, the 
better the joints will fit, until it is entirely worn out, 
which is the case with no other engine whatever. Fifth, 
The steam being introduced into the sides of the periphe- 
ry prevents an irregular pressure on the gudgeons while 
in Operation, whic) would not be the case if the steam 
was introduced upen the top of the periphery. 


steam, and the induction and evacuation tubes are both 
so fermed as-to-admit of a free communication betweeu | 
the generator and the condenser, and the condenser in 
that case will answer the double purpose of condenser. 
and receiver. | 

As the rotary engine has been, and still continues to, 
be an important desideratum, the inventor proposes to, 


apply the steam to the periphery of a perpendicular ro- ; 


tative wheel which receives the steam into grooves, 
formed in the side of the wheel. These grooves are di- 
vided into partitions by the necessary number of buckets 
and the two grooves are entirely separated from each | 
other, by partitions between them. The wheel revolves 
between two smooth, flat c:ps,.which are made to face 
tothe projecting rims of the grooves in such a manner, 
‘hat when the wheel is fitted up for operation it contains 
in each side of its periphery a four square tube or groove, 
which extends quite round its circumference. The two 
steam grooves are placed a small distance apart in order 
to give room for chambers between them, for the recep- 


pressure of two thousand pgunds only, the quantity of 
water required would be only a few quarts. Admitting 
then the water to possess an expansive force equal to 


Ce which are not in immediate action, and of re- 


tion of the buckets. These chambers are so arranged, 


| that they answer the double purpose of receiving those, 


The whole engine may be made of any kind of metal or 
composition of metals which may be best calculated to 
sustain pressure and friction and, of any size that con- 
venience may require. 

The inventor claims as his discovery the application 
of all the foregoing principles whether taken separate or 
collectively in whatever situation they may be employed. 


§CF A diagram of the above engine may be seen at 
this office. 


Usrerun INvention..—Mr. Sheldon Cadwell, of 
Windham, Green county, has invented a Set Augur, for 
the purpose of boring the hubs of wheels, for the recep- 
tion ef boxes of anydimensions. The machineis very 
simple in its construction, of course cheap, and not liable 
to get out of repair. It combines exactness in its ope- 
ration, with ease and despatch. A single hub can be pre- 
pared for the reception of the boxes, in fifteen minutes. 
The expense is about five dollars. 


A QuEstion.— What increase of power will be gain- 
ed by passing a chain through two blocks with three 
shieves, each 36 inches over, more than by passing the 
chain through a single block with a shieve of the same 


turning them when they are required to perform their 


size ? 


caps. Thecaps are provided with a set of tubes which } 
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[Vou. 


THE 


———* Conducted by Historie truth 
You tread the long extent of backward time.” 


THE CONQUEST OF PERU. 


Peru had long been governed by a race of em- 
perors under the name of Incas, who were supposed 
to be the descendants of the sun. The name of 
the Spanish invader was Pizarro, and that of the 
Inca in possession of the crown, Atahaulpa. Alarm- 
ed at the ravages of the Spaniards, this prince 
agreed to an interview with their general in order 
to settle the conditions of a peace. ‘Though Pizar- 
ro solicited the conference, he had no thoughts but 
of war. The Inca it is said, was not more sincere 
in his professions. He came to the place of meet- 
ing, carried upon a throne of gold, and attended by 
upwards of ten thousand men; twenty thousand 
more are reported to have waited his signal; but for 
this report, or the insincerity of the Inca, there 
seems to have been no foundation in fact. All the 
Peruvians were richly dressed, and their arms glit- 
tered with gold and precious stones. The avarice 
of the Spaniards was inflamed. Pizarro disposed 
his followers, who did not exceed two hundred, in 
the most advantageous order, while Vincenti Val- 
verde, a Dominican friar, advanced towards Ata- 
haulpa with a crucifix in one hand and a breviary 
in the other. He addressed to the Inca, by the 
help of an interpreter, a long discourse, unfolding 
the principles of the Christian faith, and pressing 
him to embrace that religion, and submit himself to 
the king of Spain, to whom the Pope had given 
Peru, Atahaulpa, who had listened with a great 
deal of patience, replied thus to his pious admonish- 
er:—** How extravagant is it in the pope, to give 
away so liberally that which doth not belong to him! 
He is inferior, you ewn, to God the Father, to God 
the Son, and to God the Holy Spirit:—these are all 
your gods, and the gods only can dispose of king- 
doms. I should like to be a friend to the king of 
Spain, who has sufficiently displayed power by send- 
ing armies to such distant countries; but I will not 
be his vassal. I owe tribute to no mortal prince. 
J know no superior upon earth. The religion of 
my ancestorsI venerate; and to renounce it would 
be equally absurd and impious, until you have con- 
vinced me it is f7lse, and that which you would have 
me embrace, is true, You adore a god who died 
upon a gibbet: I worship the sun, who never dies.” 

«“ Vengeance!” cried Valverde, turning towards 
the Spaniards; ‘vengeance! my friends; kill these 
dogs, who despise the religion of the cross.” 

The word of command was given—the artillery 
played, the musketry fired, the eavalry spread con- 
fusion and terror; while Pizarro advanced, at the 
head of a chosen band, and seized the person of the 
Inca. The slaughter was dreadful, and the pillage 
immense. The blow was final; Peru ceased to be 
anempire. The doscendants of the sun, who unit- 
ed in their person both the regal and pontifical dig- 
nity, sunk under a set of banditti, that knew not 
their birth. After draining Atahaulpa of his trea- 
sures, under pretence of a ransom for his liberty, 
Pizarro condemned him to be burnt alive, as an ob- 
stinate idolater. But through the mediation of fa- 
ther Valverde, blessed intercessor! the Inca’s sen- 
tence was changed into strangling, on condition 
that he should die in the Christian faith. 

The conquest of Mexico and Peru put the Span- 
jards at once in possession of more specie than all 
the other nations of Europe. Yet Spain from that 
era has continued to decline. It has declined in 


first kingdom in Europe, it is become one of the 
least considerable. Portugal has experienced a like 
fate, since the discovery of the passage to India by 
the Cape of Good Hope, and the settlement of Bra- 


zil: and from the same cause, a too great and sud- 
den influx of wealth. 


THE REFLECTOR. 


* Blending the useful with the sweet.” 


WINTER. 


Cold blows the wind frae east to west, 
Lhe drift is driving sairly; 

Sae loud and shrill | hear the blast, 
I’m sure it 's winter fairly. — Burns. 


How swiftly our days and months roll on! But 
yesterday, as it were, spring was with us:—we saw 
her advance from the south and smile upon the 
withered form of nature;—yes, we saw her walking 
‘forth over eur land and spreading her green man- 
tle along the borders of the murmuring brook, upon 
hill and dale, while the zephyrs sporting among 
her flowing robes were stealing the perfume of her 
\rosy wreaths, and bearing it away to refresh and 
animate every living creature;—we saw her listen 
a little while to the music of the birds, to the sighs 
_and songs of lovers, till summer, like an experienced 
matron, plucked the rosy chaplet from her brow, 
and whispered her “retire.” Summer too is gone; 
|we have seen her rich luxuriance of waving verdure 
wither at the touch of autumn, and we have heard 
her glory pass away in the rustling of the falling 
leaf. Autumn has likewise fled and all its golden 
fruits are gathered in. Winter. “ pale concluding 
winter has come at last.” We hear his hoarse 
voice moaning in the forest,—we see nature stript 
of her beautiful apparel and wrapped in winter’s 
winding sheet. The little birds which sang so 
sweetly in spring time have left us, and their songs 
are borne upon the breezes of a milder clime:—the 
brooks and rivulets, which mingled their liquid mel- 
ody with that of the feathered tribe, are voiceless, 
and all their sprightliness is cramped in winter’s icy 
hands: the crystal Jake, that embosomed all the 
beauties of a summer sky and danced the shallop on 
its waters, is motionless, and the tremulous tones 
\that swelled from the flow of its waves are hushed, 
like the soft breathings of an unstrung lute. 

But winter, with all his ruggedness, is pleasant, 
and we joyfully welcome his return. It is true the 
forest waves not with verdure, and our fields and 
gardens are stript of all their beauty; but the same 
wind, which has withered them, has caused the rose 
to bloom more freshly on our cheeks, and has given 
vigor to all our powers, 

But O the pleasures of a winter’s evening! All 
enjoy them. When the north wind is raging with- 
out, and the cheering fire is blazing high in the 
drawing room, then is the time for youth to delight 
their hearts, and spend a happier hour than spring 
can beast of. ‘Then how gracefully they float along 
with the melody of instrumental music through the 
thousand windings of the dance, or join their voices 
in the animating song, while the cares and troubles 
of life flee from them. Then 

Youth, grace, and love attendant move, 

And pleasure leads the van, 
Then the female form appears in all its elegance, — 
the eye bespeaks a heart within of the kindest af- 


fections, and her every movement is doubly grace- 
ful, 


Her een sae bright, like stars of night, 
Her skin is like the swan; 


population, industry, and vigor. ‘The vices atten- Sae jimply laced her genty waist, 
dant upon riches have corrupted all ranks of men, That sweetly you might span. 
and enervated the national spirit. From being the" The aged too grow young and merry around their 


-- 


firesides during the long winter evenings, and there 
live all the noblest part of their lives a thousand 
times over. In imagination they seat themselves 
upon the green and flowery sod of youth and early 
manhood,—relate their deeds of gallantry,—thejr 
feats of bravery and the thousand stories of oldey 
time. In these fond recollections they rejoice; ang 
glory in relating them to their children’s children, 


pleasure arising from the narration contined to the 
aged. The child, who listens with silence to their 
stories, glories in the idea that his grandfathers 
were once the noblest, bravest men in all the world, 

O! Winter, thou hast joys for all, and thou 
teachest all the decay of earthly things. We will 
hail thee then with pleasure, and thankfully embrace 
all the joys thou offerest us, since, 


There comes a time, or soon or late, 

Of serious thought and sad debate ; 
and we will learn the lesson which thou dost teach, 
the decay of human nature, aitd the chilling touch 
of age. SADMAR. 


Among the crooked lane, on every hedge 
The glow-worm lights its Gem." — Thompson. 


Literary Cadet. 
MANLY LOVE. 


= 


fair, that the love of men is less strong and endur. 
ing than their own ; that the cares and bustle of 
the world so occupy the minds as to render them 
less sensible to softer impressions. This may in 
part, be the case, but not wholly; the flowers of the 


among the oaks and towering pines: and the 
strongest soils afford the best nutriment for both. 
Whether toiling for wealth, for fame, or for pow- 
er, it is at women’s feet men lay the fruit of vie- 
tory, and success is joyless without her approving 
smile, 

In individual attachment, they generally repay 
kindness with grateful and unfailing love ; and 
when unsuccessful, if they display little emotion, it 
is because pride nerves them to silent endurance, 
Yet effects are often of the most injurious kind; 
the wound is rankling within, hope is destroyed 
and ambition dies gradually away. Indifference 
to the pursuits of life succeed, and a general Jethar- 
gy steals upon the soul. ‘This is more apt to be 
the case when youth is verging upon ripened man- 
hood ; when the heart waking from the slumber of 
years, ventures forth allured by the sunshine of 
feminine attractions. Better had it slept forever, 
\than again te meet the rude blast blowing over it, 
for in its sudden contraction, its no longer flexible 
chords are snapped asunder never to re-unite. 

Without a metaphor, the love of men in ad- 
vanced life when firmly fixed on its object, will 
probably either constitute permanent happiness or 
be the means of creating irreparable injury ; of 


‘the latter I have witnessed the most fatal exam- 
ples. ‘ 


G 


was a medical student in 


then 


about nineteen years of age, the effect of a season 
passed in a southern climate combined with disap- 
|pointments of various kinds so wore upon him as 


to produce a temporary derangement. 

When recovered and enjoying the friendship and 
protection of good and wise men, his mind chas- 
tened by early suffering took a higher and nobler 
range ; but he had still to labor under difficulties 
of an uncommon natute from which he could only 


have freed hinself by a sacrifice of duty, But by 
a patient endurance for eight or nine years and 


as if they were the deeds of yesterday. Nor isthe 


d 
It seems to be a prevailing opinion among the 


forest are lovely, and they grow in rich luxuriance | 
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with unwearied diligence, he at length began to 
perceive his reward in view. New hopes appear- | 
ed, new prospects of happiness opened to him. 
He was destined to be again disappointed, and the 
result is best told by the white marble slab in the 
east corner of the church yard in his native village. 
When I last saw him the fire of his eye was quench- 
ed, and the sword of the spirit had nearly eaten 
cut its frail seabbard. He apologized for his want 
of energy, he said there was something within 
which he could not remedy, and he felt a heavy 
hand was upon him, ‘That the misfortunes of his 
youth should rest upon him through life, was a re- 
flection that appalled him, and rendered further 
effort uaavailing, though it brought with it its own 
final cure. 
Woman ! this was your doing. 


LEANDER. 


Arteen Anoon.—The origin of this beautiful 
Irish Air, which was first introduced to the British 
public a few years ago as a Scotch Melody, by the 
name of “ Robin Adair,” is thus historically and 
correctly related, in a new publication, ably con- 
ducted, entitled, Bolster’s (Cork) Quarterly Mag- 
azine:---* Carol More O’Daly (brother to Donough, 
a turbulent Connaught chieftain, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth) was one of the most accom-' 
plished gentlemen of his time, and particularly ex- 
celled in poetry and music. He paid his addres- 
ses to Ellen, the daughter of a Chieftain named 
Cavanagh, a lovely and amiable young lady, who 
returned his affection, but her friends disapproved 
of the connection. O’Daly was obliged to leave 
the country for some time, and they availed them- 
selves of the opportunity which his absence afforded 
of impressing on the mind of Ellen a belief of his 
falsehood, and of his having gene to be married to 
another, after some time they prevailed on her 
to consent to marry a rival of O'Daly. ‘The day 
was fixed for the nuptials, but O'Daly returned the 
evening before. Under the first impression of his 
feelings, he sought a wild and sequestered spot on 
the sea shore, and, inspired by love, composed the | 
song of “tleen Aroon. Disguised as a harper, he, | 
next night gained access among the crowd that 
thronged to the wedding. It happened that he 
was called on by Ellen herself to play.—It was 
then, touching his harp with all the pathetic sensi- 
bility, which the interesting occasion inspired, he 
infused his own feelings into the song he had com- 
posed, and breathed into his softened strain the 
very soul of melody. It began dituefa tu no a 
bhfanna tu Aileen Aroon, Will you stay or come 
with me Ellen my dear.” Ellen soon felt its force, 
and “contrived to elope with him that very night.” 


Beauty, like nature’s fairest flowers, blooms but 
to be gazed at and admired by the passing multi- 
tude. ‘The beautiful woman seldom, if ever finds 
happiness either in the company of flatterers, or un- 
talented admirers.—'‘] he one robs her of her natu- 
ral gift—-making her forget the feelings of hu- 
manity, esteem and sincere love—=to build her fu- 
ture hopes and happiness on the bloom of her 
cheek ; the other makes her ridiculous by over- 
rating her acquirements, because she is a beautiful 


THE HIVG. 


— — 


Variety we still pursue, | 
In pleasure seek for something new.” 


Grapvuatep Justice. Ina certain village, in 
New-York, where the footsteps of Dame Justice 
were last seen on the earth, it happened on a warm 
summer’s day, that three men were brought be- 
fore a fair, reund, Dutch magistrate, accused of 
the crime of drunkenness. His honor having pre- 
mised with a hearty swig of cool punch, began 


with the first——“« You rascal ! pe you kilty, or pe 
you not kilty?” 


Pris. Guilty. 


Just. Vat you get trunk on ? 
Pris. Blackstrap. 


Just. Vat ! you get trunk on notting but plack- 
strap, you willain, you ? Den dis pe mine everlast- 
ing sentence, dat you pe fined 40 shillings. 

The second culprit being questioned in like 
manner, as to his guilt or innocence, likewise own- 
ed himself guilty. 

Just. Now tell me, you wile, trunken rascal ! 
vat you get trunk on ? 

Pris. Sling. 

Just. Vat! you get trunk on sling, you grace- 
less wagabone ! you swillin’ sod, you ! Den I give 
my darnal sentence, dat you pe fined 20 shillings. 

The third and last prisoner was now brought 
forward, and, like the others, plead guilty. 

Just. Vat you get trunk on ? 

Pris. Punch. 


Just. Ah! you dipplin’ rogue, you ! I fines 


you just nothing at all, vor I gets trunk on bunch 
mineself, sometimes. 


Lady Wallace and David Hume were partial to 
each other. ‘They once crossed the frith from 
Kinghorn to Leith together, when a violent storm 
rendred the passengers apprehensive of a salt water 
death ; and her ladyship’s terror induced her to 
seek consolation from her friend, who, with infinite | 
sang frowd, asssured her, ‘he thought there was 
great probability of their becoming food for fishes.” 

‘* And pray, my dear friend,” said Lady Wal- 
lace, ‘‘ which do you think they will eat first 7° 
«Those who are gluttons,” replied the historian, 


woman. ‘The man of talents spurns the idea of 
stratagem, to obtain the affections of the woman he 
may love—he will not saerifice his feelings or his 
good sense to the degrading resort of hypocrisy—- 
but will at once avow his love, with all the ar- 


dour of his noble mind, without shading his con- 
fession with the colours of affectation. 


A Spanish proverb says, that the Jews ruin 
themselves at their Passover, the Moors at their 
Marnages, and the Christians in their Lawsuits. 


“will undoubtedly fall foul of me ; but the epi- 
cures will attack your Jadyship.”’ 


** Simplicity and conciseness, are never failing 
characteristics of the style of a sublime writer. He 
rests on the majesty of his sentiments ; not on the 
pomp of his expressions. ‘The main secret of being 
sublime, is to say great things in few and plain 
words : for every superfhious decoration degrades | 
a sublime idea. ‘The mind rises and swells, when 
a lofty description or sentiment is presented to it, 
in itsnative form. But no sooner does the poet 
attempt to spread out this sentiment or descrip- 


tion, and to deck it round and round with glitter- 
ing ornaments, than the mind begins to fall from, 
its high elevation, the transport is over; the beauti- 
ful may remain, but the sublime is gone. Hence 


the concise and simple style of Ossian gives great 
advantage to his sublime conceptions, and assists 


them in seizing the imagination with full power. 


. (Johnston, N. Y. Herald.) 

Romantic Apventure; or THE. Doctor ovt- 
ponr.—Some three or four sleigh loads of lads and 
lasses halted at one of our hotels on the Ist inst.— 
among the number was a loving couple who were 
about to commence the new year by the matrimonial 
connection; the rest were to witness the ceremony. 
A worthy divine was sent for—ushered into the 
room among the company, and the groom and bride 
pointed out to him. Somewhat surprised to see 
them at opposite sides of the apartment, the minis- 
ter asked the man if be wished to be married? 
‘No! was the reply, in a gruff and determined 
tone. At this the bride fainted—the girls scream- 


‘|}ed—the young men were confounded—the holy man 


withdrew, and all prospect of joy and merriment 
vanished. Convulsions succeeded the fainting fit, 
and a doctor was sent for—he was of the Tompso- 
nian school—he tried his neverfailing prescriptions, 
steaming and hot drops—good remedies, in their 
way, for bodily complaints, but of little benefit to a 
‘mind diseased ’—all would not do, and the poor 
girl was evidently growing worse. At this junc- 
ture, a sage magistrate of our village entered—he 
knew something of human nature, and had no faith 
in steam doctors, especially in such cases——assuming 
authority, he cleared the room of all save the love- 
sick damsel and her quandam lover—gave them a 
little friendly advice, and then retired—the knot 
was tied, and so ended the adventure. 


Dr. Franxkuin ann THE Raynat.—Towards 
the end of the year 1777, the Abbe Raynal calling 
one evening on Dr. Franklin, at his lodgings in 
Paris, found in company with the Doctor their com- 
mon friend, Silas Deane. ‘Ah, Monsieur ]’Abbe,? 
said Deane, ‘ we were just talking of you and your 
works. Do you know that you have been very ill 
served by some of these people who have underta- 
ken to give you information on American affairs?’ 
The Abbe resisted this attack with some warmth: 
and Deane supported it by citing a variety of pas- 
sages from Raynal’s works, which he alleged to be 
incorrect, At last they came to the anecdote of 
Polly Baker, on which the Abbe had display a great 
deal of pathos and sentiment. ‘ Now here,’ says 
Deane, ‘is a tale in which there is not a word of 
‘truth.’ Raynal fired at this, and asserted that he 


|had taken it from an authentic memoir received 


| from America. Franklin, who had amused himself 


jhitherto with listening to the dispute of his friends, 
at length interposed. ‘My dear Abbe,’ said he, 
‘shall I tell you the truth? When I was a young 
man and rather more thoughtless than is becoming 
at our present time of life, I was employed in writ- 
ing for a newspaper; and as it sometimes happened 
‘that I wanted genuine materials to fill up my page, 
I occasionally drew on the stores of my imagination 
for a tale which might pass current as a reality: 
now this anecdote of Polly Baker was one of my 
invention.” ‘And upon my word,’ cried Raynal, 
quitting at once the tone of dispute for that of flat- 
tery, ‘{ Would much rather insert your fictions in 
my works than the truths of many other people.’ 


Tue Larcu Tree.—A late English paper an- 
nounces the arrival at Leith, of the brig Betsey 
from Drontheim, with a cargo of boards. This 
vessel is said to be the identical one, then a yacht, 
that brought over King William to England 137 
years ago. ‘The timber of this vessel is the Greek 
LAFCH, Or What is called in Maine where it was 
planted more than two centuries ago and where 
some fine forests of it are now growing, hackmatack. 
It is the most durable timber ever made use of in 
the construction of vessels. 


The bee and the butterfly are both busy bodies, 
but they are differently employed. 
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(Von. 


MASONIC MIREROR. | Connected with Miller and Morgan, at the commence-' 


‘| ment of the business, was a person by the name of John 
BOSTON MARCH 3 1827. Davids, a man whose character was peculiarly well 
adapted to that of his associates. 
THE MORGAN AFFAIR—AGAIN, || deed ! 

Some acknowledgement perhaps is due for again ob. || The first overt act complained of, was an apparent at- 
truding this subject on the attention of our readers—if so, | barn Miller's office. From several 
it must be found in the interest that has been created by | © connected with this transaction, it is almost conclu-, 
it in all parts of the country. We have been solicited to i iil ; ; | 
refer to some of the principal facts attending it in | the His office is 
earliest stages. This wedo the more readily, as we Masons’ houses, containing their property and families, | 


‘ 
have not heretofore been snfficiently full in our remarks, | and which must, in the nature of things, have been de-| 


to give a perfect idea of its origin, or of the causes which | stroyed. This then alone is sufficient to throw over it at, 


have operated to produce the mighty effects that now least a shade of suspicion. For Masons would never de-| 


shake ihe public mind to its basis. 
these circumstances will terd to iinplicate Miller, satisfaction, (if satisfaction it can be,) of having reven- 
show, at least, if he be not concerned in the recat | i a supposed injury. But this is not all that tends to 
of Morgan, he connived at many of the outrages that implicate Miller and his party. The attempt was made | 
have been committed. His non-attendance at the trial,!|by applying cotton balls dipped in spirits of turpentine, | 
when summoned by both pariies, is almost conclusive. and lighted, to the outside of the building. Now it isa 
evidence against him. Had he published the book with- | well known fact that ignited spirits of turpentine will 
out creating a great excitement, he, to use his own) | 
words, ‘* would not have got enough for it to,pay for | Therefore, if there were eny real intention of setting fire 
the paper;’? for similar works are in circulation in ali || to the building, some other substauce would have been 
parts of Europe,—in England, Ireland, ~cotland, and | resorted to, and a different application of it made. Fur- 
France, they are offered for sale at almost every fair, for | |thermore, the two men who first gave the alarm, were. 
two pencea piece. They have been stuck up at the || Miller’s friends, and no satisfactory reason could be giv- 


A formidable trio in- | 


sively evident that \iiller was knowing to, if he did not! 


not readily communicate fire to other combustibles. — 


| the facts connected with it, were properly understood, 
when it quietly died away, and has never since, to oyr 
knowledge, and we have watched the progress of reports 
pretty closely, been revived. 


| On the same day, Mrs. Morgan wished to be taken to 
| 


Canandaigua, to search for her husband; a gentleman 
from Rochester, who was a Mason, and who felt interest. 
ed in her apparent situation, and was travelling that way 
with a carriage, politely offered her a seat with him, but 
as Morgan was gone before they arrived, the gentleman 
paic her stage fare, and gave her a liberal sum to bear 
her expenses back to Batavia, and she does not deny that 
he treated her with the greatest degree of attention, kind. 
ness and delicacy, though Miller’s friends bring the ri. 


A review of some of | troy the property, and perhaps lives of Masons, for the| diculous charge against him, that he induced Mrs. Mor. 


gan to deliver to him a large bundle of papers containing 
the ‘* Secrets of Masonry!’ We would ask for what 
purpose she took a large bundle of papers from Batavia 
to Canandaigua, a distance of fifty miles? We should 
suppose that a woman in her represented condition, in 
search of a husband, whom she supposed to have been, or 
about to be, murdered, would have had thoughts of more 
| importance on her mind, than are usually attached toa 
bundle of manuscripts, particularly by those of ber own 
| sex, However, the gentieman is a resident, we believe, 


| of Rochester, and if she had been wronged, redress waj 


windows of our own book-stores for many years past.— /en why they were up and near the office at that unseason- 
He well knew then that something extraordinary ‘vas |, able hour of thenight. A third person, who was also one | 
necessary to secure it a tolerable degree of success.— of Miller’s intimates, had a pail of water near by, with’ 
And it is hardly possible to believe that Masons could which the fire was immediately extinguished, without its| 
have been so much deceived as to be led to commit the 
wanton and unnatural viclations that they are now | sk every candid man, who is divested of the popular 
charged with. Yet it may be possible that a few of)| prejudice, whether this whole transaction does not carry | 
them have been led into extremes. But if they have,’ on its front a degree of absurdity, and whether the facts! 
we still believe that the conduct of Miller and his party | | attending it, do not strongly implicate Miller, or his hire- 
tended mere to lead them on, than any apprehension | | lings? If they do—if Miller be implicated in this in-' 
they might have entertained for the safety of the insu 

tution. It is seriously to be hoped, however, that the || all subsequent stages of the affair. Shortly after the at- 
affair will ultimately be developed, and that all concern-|| tempt to burn Miller's office, a constable from Canan-| 
ed in it will receive a merited punishment. A close | daigua, (50 miles east of Batavia,) arrested Morgan on 4 
and thoreugh investigation of all, remotely or immedi- || Warrant charging him with larceny, committed at that 


' stance, it is reasonable end fair to conclude that he is in| 


ately interested in the publication, we believe, would, place, and carried him there for trial. To this Morgan | 
throw more light on the subject, than can be obtained by | made no resistance, nor uttered an ebjection. On ex-| 
all the investigating committees in the country. With j amination, he was acquitted of the charge of lareeny, but 


these remarks, we will proceed to review some of the | immediately arrested on a debt, and committed. He was. 
facts connected with its early history. 


|| liberated the same evening, but, as represented, seized , 
Morgan and Miller resolved to publish a Book, the at the prisou-door, forcibly put into a carriage, and con. | 
title and contents of which were to import a revelation || veyed to parts unknown! Here is another of the incon-_ 
of the Secrets of Free- Masonry. To give a degree of;  gruilies which characterize this extraordinary occurrence. , 
credibility to this work, and to insure its success, it was|| It is hardly possible to believe that a man would wiiling-| 
necessary that an excitement in the public mind should) ly suffer himself to be stolen and carried, as is reported, | 
be effected. This was often repeated by them in the|'to @ place of execution, by men whom he knew to be. 
wost public manner. Their intended publication was a/| bis enemies, througl: populated villages, and in the face | 
matter of boasting in the public bar-rooms of Batavia, || and eyes of hundreds, without making some -resistance, | 
and Masons were insuited in the most egregious and || or signifying his apprehension of danger. When under’ 
outrageous manner ;—the institution ridiculed, burlesqued, | | the protection of the gaoler, he was safe, and might have. 
and reviled, and to some of its members personal vio- | remained so during the night, if it were not preconcerteu, 
Jehce offered. All these things occurred previous to the he assenting, that it should be otherwise. 

transactions of the 12th September, and it is a fair infer- || The day after Morgan was arrested, Miller was earri- 
ence to conclude, that if Morgan have been violently car-!! ed to Leroy, (10 miles from Batavia,, on a warrant in| 
ried off, the cause originated in his own insolence and. | favor of John Davids, or Daniei Johns, who had, as pre- 
depravity, and not from apprehension that the iastitution: viously stated, been engaged with him and Morgan in 


would sustain any injury from the exposition he was | the publication of the book. It appears that some seri- 


about to make. Morgan is about fifty years of age, a'| ous difficulty had arisen between them, ‘on account of | 


mason by trade, a poor, dissipated, worthless fellow.-—|! which they quarrelled. Miller accused Johns of being a! 


He absconded from Virginia to Canada, and frow Canada| traitor, and of taking from bim some of the manuscripts; 
to New-York. Miller is the publisher of the Republican’ Miller, however, evaded a trial, and returned home. — | 


Advocate, at Batavia. They are both men destitute of | This circumstance was made the most of by him. He| 


moral or religious sentiments,—‘* men wanting principle’ represented that he had been forcibly carried off by the: 


and wanting bread.’? Morgan having abandoned labor | Masons, and that it was with the greatest difficulty, and 
was living on the charity of his low associates. Miller | the exertions of his friends, that he escaped from them, 
was rendered desperate by the loss ef character and prop- | with his life! The whole village was thrown into con- 


erty; the effects of his own imprudenee and indiscretion. || sternation, and the story gained considerable credit, until 


| having occasioned the slightest injury. We would here || by asserting and publishing the most false and exaggerated 


ather hand. It is an indisputable fact that Miller and 
his party have made a tool of Mrs. Morgan for the pur- 
pose of exciting pity and commisseration, and they have 
succeeded but too well. In short, every possible exer- 
, tion has been made to excite and inflame the public mind, 


accounts, and producing affidavits Crawn up by the cun- 
ning, and sworn to by the ignorant and unsuspecting.— 


The whole fraternity has been denounced and threatened 
with extermination. 


We have thus endeavered to give an idea of the origin 
_of this extraordinary affair. To follow it through all its 


|| wiadings would be equally tedious. and unprofitable. It 


| would be a mere relation of contradictory reports. 

| In one ofthe letters published in the National Obser- 
_ver, at Albany, by Mr. Southwick, it is stated that a 
‘gentleman of Rochester, a Mr. Weed, who was one of 
| the investigating committee, declined accompanying that 
' committee to Fort Niagara, in consequence of his haviog 
been threatened by members of the fraternity. In cow 
,tradiction to this, Mr. W. has published a Card in one of 


the western papers, declaring the charge false and 


"slanderous. The following will also assist the reader ia 
| forming a just estimate of the value of these letters:— 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


The feelings of myself and family have been cruelly 
| outraged by a communication recently published in the 
National Observer, and republished by a number of other 
papers, implicating our departed friend, Mr. Seth Chapin, 
as being concerned in the alleged murder of William 
Morgan. It is a duty which I owe as well to myself and 
family asto the memory of our departed friend, to an- 
nounce to the public, that the publication referred to +0 
far as it respects Seth Chapin having any knowledge or 
concern in the affair of William Morgan, is an entire 
fabrication and wholly destitute of the least semblance of 
truth, and could have originated in no other feelings than 
those of the basest and most malignant kind. At the 
time of the alleged murder of Morgan, Mr. Chapin was 
with his family attending his domestic concerns, and for 
a number of days both preceding and following that time, 
was confined at home by the sickness of his family, and 
Was not during that time absent at all from the village of 
Buffale. Incontestible proofs of these facts will shortly 
be laid before the public; and I have only to observe, fur- 
ther, that proper measures wil] be immediately taken to 
ferret out the author of this most wicked and malignant 
slander, and if those measures shall, as I trust they may 
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be, successful in unmasking the vile calumniator, he shal! | 
not escape that puvishmert which his wickedness and un- | 
provoked malignity has so justly merited. 

Cyrenius CHAPIN. 


| 


Buffalo, Feb. 19, 1827. 


The Batavia Press says—‘* We are authorized by one | 
efthe Delegates to the Lewiston Convention, to state, 
that no signs of blood, or any other probable evidence | 
of the murder of Capt. Morgan, or any body else, was 
discovered at or about Fort Vi iagara.”” 

The Masonic Intelligencer, a little paper of four pa- 
ges, recently established at Batavia, the object of which | 


appears to be an exposition of some of the absurd and) 
ridiculous reports in circulation, has the following. — 
Qur friends at a distance do not know—they caanot 
imagine, without witnessing the facts, how much pains 
are taken—what efforts are made, and what means are 
resorted to, tokeep up an artificial excitement—an un- 
distinguishing feeling of hostility against all Free- 
Masons, and against the institution.” 


In this state of the affair it is morally impossible to 
form an opinion. More than two thirds of the reports in 
circulation are villainous fabricatiuns, and only tend to 
excite the public mind, and involve the subject still deep- 
erin mystery. We must continue to believe that Mor- 
gan is yet alive, and that the whole is a deep laid specu- 
lating plot. But if it be proved otherwise, the majesty 
of the laws will prevail, and their force and efficacy are 
sufficient to punish every degree of infraction. We shall 
therefore, in future abstain from noticing any of the re- 
ports in circulation, unless they be entitled to a greater | 
degree of credit than they have been heretofore, or tend 
to implicate the character of the whole institution. If a 
few of its members have been guilty of a violation of the 
law, let them suffer the penalties of the law, but not con- 
demn indiscriminately the innocent and the guilty. The | 
Masonic fraternity as a body, disclaim all knowledge or | 
participation in the affair—they commend the exertions | 
making to bring the suppesed criminals to justice, and are | 
as anxious for an exposition of the whole transactions, | 


| in justly describing these productions to the intense ap- 


tice of extension and contraction, having first establish- | 
ed the natural position of the hands on systematical 
principles. They preclude mistake, and even to the 
most casual observer confirm the favorable admission in 
their behalf of the most distinguished Professors in Eu- 
rope. They are published at Cadiz [the introduction 
informs us] in the Spanish language. At Berlin, Vien- 
na, and Leipsic, in the German—at Paris, in the French 
language—and have passed through eleven editions in 
Great Britain and Ireland, and are purchased by hundreds 
of teachers, who are entirely unacquainted with M. Lo- 
gier’s system of instruction. Talent is a citizen of the 
world, and we feel neither regret nor national prejudice 


plication, and energies of an elevated and talented mind. 

‘Vhe first number of this work is just published by D. 
Brown, and can be procured at his Musical Seminary, 
Washington-street. Price $2 50. 


Srace Inreresr. -- The following article has been 
handed us with a request that it might appear in the 
Mirror. With this request we cheerfully comply, differ- 
ing widely with the editors of the Recorder, that stage 
drivers are only associates for the “‘ idle and dissolute,”’ 
the ‘* vicious and abandoned.’’ Such sentiments would 
have come with an ill grace from a source less entitled | 
to public respect than a publication of the character of| 
the Boston Recorder. If the propagation of slander be 
justified by the divine volume, we must acknowledge our 
ignorance of its contents. Peace and good will to men, 
we have ever been taught, is one of the noblest features 


in the system of the Christian Religion. The editors of | 
the Recorder however, may have another system, by 
which their remarks may be justifiable. If so,a develope- 
ment of it might be productive of good. We do not jus- 
tify profanity in any degree ; we deplore it as much as 
the editors of the i:ecorder, and perhaps stage drivers are 
as much addicted to it as some other laboring classes of 
society, but we must say that we have found as much po- 


liteness, civility and gentlemanly conduct among them, 
as among many other higher classes. 


as any other class of citizens in the country. Let them 


then receive the respect which is due to every citizen of 
the Republic. | 


Musica Worx.—The twelfth edition with explan- 
atory observations by the proprietor, of the companion | 
to the ** Royal Patent Chiroplast,’’ or Hand Director, 
for facilitating the attainment of a proper execution on_ 
the ** Piano Forte,’’ by John Bernard Logier, Professor | 
of Music, London, containing the 
of music, progressively interwoven in lessons and exer- 
cises, calculated for the speedy advancement of the 
youngest capacity, together with a full description of the 
use and application of the apparatus, which has been hon- 
ored with the approbation and recommendation of the 
most distinguished Professors of Music, viz: Muzio 
Clementi, John Babtist Cramer, W. Shield, Samuel 
Wesley, F. Kalkbrenner, P Cogan, Sir John Steven- 
son, Music Doctors, &c. &c. 

This is the First Book of Lessons, and contains thirty | 
eight pages, elegantly printed, on the best.description of | 
music paper. The philosophical spirit in which these 
Lessons are composed, ‘has been found sufficient to re- 
commend them to the assiduous study of all who would 
entertain clear notions respecting the progress of finger- 
ing, the only sure foundation of a graceful, secure and 
elegant performance on the Piano Forte. They “differ 
from other elementary works. They state the object to 
be attained, clearly, and they adhere to its demonstation 
singly and solely: in a word, they illustrate principles 
as they rise in just succession and by just degree—they 
do not mix and compound different parts, but keep them 
separate and distinct; from the eighteenth lesson they il- 
lustrate more fully than has been the custom, the prac | 


‘* At a numerous meeting of Stage Owners, ents, 
and Drivers, convened at Doolittle’s City Tavern, in 
Boston, on Saturday evening, 24th February, 1827, to 


||and grossly misrepresent their fellow citizens. 


take into consideration a communication. headed ‘* Stage 
| Drivers,’’ and the acéOmpanying editorial remarks, pub- 
‘lished in the Recorder and’Telegraph of the 23d instant, 
|Nathanie! Blake was called to the Chair, and Adrian 
Low appointed Secfetary. The object of the meeting 
was explained ; andin compliance with the unanimous 
call of thos? present, the article in question was read by 
the ecretary. A commitiee of five was then chosen to 
draft resolutions expressive of the sense of the meeting 
on the sentiments therein contained. ‘The committee re- 
tired and subsequently reported the foilowing revolutions, 
which were adopted without a dissenting voice. 


Resolved, That we are the friends of peace and good 
order in society, having no wish to interfere with the cha- 
racter or concerns of our neighbors who are in the pur- 


suit of their honest and lawful avocations ; much less to 
villify and abuse them. 


Resolved, That as slanderous language is ever tn be 
deprecatec and exposed,more especially when proceeding 
from under the sacred garb of Christian charity ; we not 
only do not countenance, but in truth do pity and disre- 
gard any man or set of men, who, under the profession of 
meekness and philanthropy, take opportunity to defame 


Resolved, That the article in the Boston Recorder and 
Telegraph of the 23d instant, in which stage owners and 
drivers, (the one as tempting, the other as easily yield- 
ing,) are boldly charged with being the associates only of 
the ‘idle and dissolute’’—-the representatives of the 
** vicious and abandoned’’— is calculated directly to in- 
jure the feelings, misrepresent the character and foully to 
libel the whole of that large class of community to which 
we belong ; and will eminently tend to injure the cause 
which it is the avowed object of that paper to promote, 
and which is in reality worthy of all praise. 


Resolved, That in order to give due publicity to the 


expression of our sentiments, and counteract the injuri- 


ous tendency of the article in question, the doings of this 


meeting be signed by the Chairman and Secretary, and 
published in the several papers of the city. 


NATHANIEL BLAKE, Chairman. 
Low, Sec’y. 


Suors Lyny.—The population of Lynn is over 
500), nearly all of whom are supported by the shoe 
business. From 1,200,000 to 1,400,000 pairs of shoes 
are made annually in the town, of an average value of 
73 cents per pair, making near 1,000,000 dollars. The 
females of the town earn more than 60,000 dollars annu- 
ally by binding and ornamenting shoes. Millions of low 
priced fancy shoes have been sent to South America, and 
sold at a profit. There is a chocolate manufactory in 
Lynn, which makes sixty tons of chocolate in a year.— 
The Lynn fishermen at this time bring in 6000 pounds of 


fish daily. 

[ Lynn is also noted for the literary character of its in- 
habitants. We believe there is not a town of its popula- 
tion in this vicinity where so many papers are taken as 
in Lynn. ‘Thereis hardly a paper printed in Boston that 
is not taken more or less by the people of this place; and 


almost every family is furnisked weekly with one at 
least. | 


Awrvut!—On the last Prince Eaward court day, a man 
was brought before the Court on a complaint of violence 
done to his wife. The artless tale of the woman exhibit- 
ed a scene of brutal oppresion almost without a parallel. 
The result of the whole was the committing the offender 
to jail. This decision threw the miserable creature inte 
a paroxysm of rage; and when he was sent to prison, he 
appeared like a tiger in an iron cage. His paroxysms 
came on by fits, and he would stand at the grate, and 
roar until exhausted nature compelled him to be quiet. 
On recovering strength again, he would break out in the 
most demoulike rage that one could conceive. Suddenly, 
however, he became perfectly quiet—and on the jailor’s 
going into give him his dinner, he was found as dead asa 

tone! There is every reason to believe that he died with 
blaspbemies on his lips. He was killed by passion! 
Several persons took notice, that ashe was forced inte 
the prison door, he uttered with imprecations, the wish 


that he might never come out alive-—Richmond Family 
Visitor. 


Irems.—-The Hunterdon Gazette of the 14th inst. sayer, 
‘© We are informed that the Grand Jury found bills of in- 
dictment against nine individuals charged with a conspi- 
racy to defraud the State Bank at Trenton, which, as ev- 
ery body knows, *made a terrible explosion some time 
ago, and that they will probably be bound over to answer 
to the charge at the Circuit Court in this place in May 
next.’’—The Legislature of Maine has passed a resolu- 
tion designating Hallowell ax a place for the next meet- 
ing. — A bill has been introduced into the Maryland House 
of Delegates to prevent the sale of small quantities of 
spirituous liquors.—It is proposed in the Legi@ature of 
Pennsylvania, to eonstitute a geological survey of that 
state. It will be highly beneficial to science, and ought 
to be adopted elsewhere. The King of France has issued 
a decree, under date of 27th December last, against the 
African Slave Trade. It ordains that the owners, super- 
cargo, captain, and other officers, of any vessel engaged 
in the negro slave trade, shall be punished with banish- 
ment, and a fine equal to the value cf ship and cargo; 
and that the individuals ecomposing-the crew shall be im- 
prisoned from two months to five years: the vessel to be 
seized and confiseated.—The Cincinnati paper of Feb. 
9th, enumerates one hundred and thirty five steam 
boats plying upon the western waters. The tonnage of 
these iv 21,500—-1000 tons of which are employed from 
Mobile; the residue between New Orleans and the ports 
above.—The last Darien Gazette mentions that there are 
10,000 bales of cotton on their wharves, and 50,000 on 
the landings and descending the river—6551 bales had 
arrived in a week, principally coming down the Ockmul- 
gee.—The intelligent and enterprising proprietors of the 
Literary Cadet, published at Providence, purpose issuing 
their paper semi-weekly after the 10th April next.— 
Fast.-—Thursday the fifth day of April next is assigned 
by the Governor of this commonwealth as a day of hu- 
miliation, fasting, and prayer.—Miss Ann W. Cherry bas 
recovered a verdict of $600 damages against Samuel R. 
Matthews, for a breach of the marriage promise.— The 
population of Upper Canada for 1827 is 164,127, of 
which 84,134 are males and 74,020 are females.—The 


best material for fire hose is said to be hempen and sail 
duck, and not leather. 
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THE WREATH. 


“ Tho? thus confin'd, my agile thoughts may fly 
“ Thro’ all the regions of variety. — Otway, 


For the Mirror. 
Coustaut Devotion. 


When the sun in splendour shines 
From the eastern mountain, 

When the shepherd's flock reclines 
By the chrystal fountain, 

When the sun has cross’d the sky 
Sinking in the ocean, 

When the silver nioon rides high 
Creating soft emotion, 


Fill my spirit God of love, 
With thy boundless favor ; 

May I rise to realms above, 
And dwell with thee forever. 


When the clouds extended wide 
Hides the face of Heaven, 
When the furious whirlwinds ride 
By the tempest driven, 
When the lighvning flashes bright 
Bursting rocks assunder, 
When the darkest shades of night 
Are shaken by the thunder, 


Guard me Lord from danger near, 
Nations fall before thee; 

Fill my heart with holy fear 
And let my sou) adore thee. 


_ When I pass my brightest days, 
Into age declining, 

When this wondrous frame decays 
Every sense resigning, 

When the end of life appears, 
Boundless worlds before me, 

When I leave this vale of tears, 
And waves of death roll o’er me, 


Fill my spirit God of love, 
With thy boundless favor ; 

May I rise torealms above, 
And dwell with thee forever. 


POETICA AMICUS. 


She Vettrr Baur. 


BY MRS. HEMANS, 
*« [hear thee speak of a better land, 
Thou call’st its children a happy band ; 
Mother ! oh, where is that radiant shore?~— 
Shall we not seek 't, and weep no more ?= 
Is it where the flower of the oraage blows; 
And the fire-fly:s glance through the myrtle boughs 
—* Not there, net there, my child! 


** Ts it where the feathery palm-trees rise, 
And date grows ripe under sunny skies ?— 
Or "midst the green islands of glittering seas, 
Where tragrant forests perfume the breeze, 
And strange. bright birds,on their starry wings, 
Bear the rich hues ofall glorious things?’ 

Not there, not there, my child ! 


“Is it far away in some region old, 

Where the rivers wander o'er sands of gold ?-- 
Where the burning rays of the ruby shine, 

And the diamond tights up the secret mine, 

And the pearl gleams forth from the coral strand— 


> 
fF 


Is it there sweet mother, that better land !— 
—* Not there, not there, my child!- 


“ Eye hath not seen it my gentle boy! 

Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy; 

Dreams cannot picture a world so fair— 

Sorrow and death may not enter there ; 

Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom, 

Far beyond the clouds, and beyond the tomb, 
—It is there, it is there, my child !* 

~~ 


The Greek and Turkman. 
The Turkman lay beside the river, 
The wind play*d loose through bow and quiver, 
The charge on the bank fed tree. 
The sheed hung glittving from the tree, 
The trumpet shawn and attabal, 
Were hid from view by cloak and pall : 
For long and weary was the way 
The hordes had marched that burning day, 


Above them, on the sky of June, 
Broad as a buckler, glow'd the moon, 
Flooding with glory vale and hill, 
In silver sprang the mountain rill, 
The shrub in silver bent, 
A pile of silver stood the tent? 
All soundiless , sweet tranquillity, 
All beauty, hill and tent and tree. 


Theve came a sound—twas like the gush 
When night winds shake the rose*s bush ; 
There came a sound—*twas ike the flow 
Of riversswelled with mountain snow ; 
There came a sound—twas Ike the tread 
Of wolves along the valleys hed ; 
There a sound—'twas like the roar 
Of ocean on its winter shore. 


‘ Death to the Turks! arose the yell; 

On roll’d the charge—a thunder peal; 

The Tartar arvows fell like ram, 

They claank-d on helm and mailand chain ; 

In blood, in hate in death were twined 

Savage and Greek. mad, bleeding, blind 
Aud stiil on flank and front, and rear, 
Raged. Constantine. thy thirstiest spear. 


Brassy and pale. a type of doom, 
Labour'd the moon th ough deepening gloom, 
Down plung‘d -her orb---twas pitehy night: 
Now Turkman turn thy reigns for flight. 
On rushd ten thousands through the dark. 
But in their camp a ruddy spark 

Like an uncertain meteor, reel'd : 

Thy bant, brave King. that brand wheil-d, 


Wild burst the burning elemetit 

Over man and courser, flag and tent. 

And through the blaze the Greeks outsprang. 

Like tigers. bloody, foot and fang 

With daggers stab and fulehionis sweep 

Delving the stunned and: staggering heap~- 
Till lay the slave by chief and Khan. 
And all was gone that once was man. 


There's a wailing on the Euxine shore = 

Her chivalry shall ride no ™ore, 

There*s wailing on thy hills. Altai, 

For chiefs--the Grecian vulturess prey. 

But. Bosphorus- thy silver wave 

Tears shouts for the returning brave. 

The highest of her Kingly line. 

For there comes glorious Constantine. 
— 


MY WIFE. 
My chesen and my fairest ! 
In sunshine and in gloom, 
Thy kindling eye shall cheer my path, 
Thy gentle smile illume ; 
And hand in hand we'll onward walk, 
Amid life’s busy crowd, 
While love shall cast a golden hue, 
On every passing cloud. 


T'll cherish thee, sweet-one, 
So fondly from all ill, 
That time shall wind its silent way, 
But leave with thee no chill: 
And thus, undimm’d, when years have flown, 
Affection’s star shall shine, 
As when I breathed my earliest vows, 
And blashes spake thee mine. 


My best-loved thus together, 
We’li watch life’s changing tide, 
Aad gather all the fairest flowers, 


= 
(Von. an, 
That on the surface glide; 
And grief shall be an idle name, 
And sorrowing thoughts unknown, ’ 
For love in darkest hours can form 
A bright world of its own. 
AGENTS FOR THE MIRROR, 


The following are a part of the gentlemen who are ay. 
thorized agents for this paper. Secretaries of Lodges ¥ 
throughout the country are requested to act as agents ig | 
procuring subscribers and collecting their dues. Money 
may be transmitted by mail, at the risk of the Publishers, 
if enclosed in the presence of any Post Master. 


iC} Agents who now hold money in their hands, be. 
longing to the Publishers, are requested to make the ad. 
vance collections, as far as practicable, and transmit the 
amount by mail. Agents generally are requested to col. 
lect and transmit as early as convenient. They are par. 
ticularly requested, in making their remittances, to pro 
cure, if possible, bills on the United States Bank, or 
either of its branches ; and forward the amount in ong 
BItL, when not impracticable. 

$F A few of the back numbers of the present vol- 
ume are now on hand, and complete sets for 1827 can be 
supplied, if desired, and applied for immediately. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. G. A. Garrison, St. John’s, 
Sam!. Kendall, Fredericton. 

MAINE. Charlies B. Smith, Portland, Pleny Harris, 
Winthrop, Seth Bartlett, Thomaston, E. Marehall, Hal- 
owell, Lory Bacon, Esq Readfield. 

NEW HAMPSAIRE. John T. Coffin, Guilford, 
John M. Seyward, Hampron, George Piper, Dover. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Jonathan shove, Danvers, 
Samuel N Teuney, Newburyport, Thomas Harback, 
Milbury, Merrill Pettingill, Andover, John Edwards, 
Haverhill, Sullivan - hayer, Marlborough, William Ste- 
vens, Gloucester, Jonathan Brown, Ware, Post Master, 
"owell, David Harding, Hingham, A. Gerrish,Jr. N.Bed- 
ford, Benj. Anthony, Troy, Fal! River, A. =. Loomis, 
Pittsfield, Jonathan A. Smith, No:thampton, W. C. Ca 
pron, Uxbridge. 

VERMONT. Nathan Brown, Bennington, Lautber 
Thrall, West Ru‘land, Post Master, Thetford, 
RHODE ISLAND. W.P.R. Benson, Providence, 
Sylvester Luther, Bristol, George F. Jenks, Pawtucket. 

CONNECTICUT. A. D. Scovill, Colchester, 
C. H. Olmstead, East Hartford, J F. Raymond, New 
Canaan, Erastus Smith, Bozrahville, P. Master, tsrandby, 
J. Robberts, Middletown, S. Barry. E. Haddam. 
NEW YORK. Hi. Marsh, St. John’s Hall, N. Y. 
city, Post Master, Hudson, 8S. Cleaveland, Poughkepsie, 
E Vanderlip, Albany, G. Babcock, Schenectady. John 
Reed, \thens, R. Hall, Hallsville, H. Coon, Troy, J. 
R. Bodley, Auburn, Post Master, Schahticoke, E. C. 
Barton, Lansinborgh, H. Graves, Boonsville, J. Smith, 
Vernon, S.H. Dickinson, Middleburyville, S. ~ outh- 
worth, Keeseville, Robert Mar, Watterford, W. F. G. 
Lake, Springville, Post Master, “andy Hill, G. Andrews, 
Cherry Valley, Otsego co. D.G Bates, Utica, S. O. Cod- 
dington, Geneva, C. G. Brewster, Canandaigua, P. Mas- 
ter, Caladonia,C A. Smith, Le Roy, Mr. Wells, Scotts- 
ville, Post Master, Rochester, M Case and Son. Buffa- 
loe, Mr. Shaw, Lewiston, C. Dayton, Lowville, Post 
Master, Hannibal] 

NEW JERSEY. W.C. Lewis, Newton. 
PENNSYLVANIA. William Peirpont, Watts 
burgh, M. A. Patterson, Carlisle. 

MARYLAND. G. B. Smith, Baltimore, Patriot office. 
Washington City, James A Kennedy. 
VIRGINIA. Peter Brunet, Norfolk, S. B. Jeter, 
Morgansville, T. E. Jeter, Jetersville. 

N. CAROLINA R.H. Dicken, Roseneath, B. B. 
Hunter, Tarhorough, S. M. Nicholds, Scotland Neck, J. 
R. Rice Wrightsville. 


_ 8. CAROLINA. John N. Barrillan, Columbia. E. 
Hughs, Charleston. 
GEORGIA, W.Hemplick, Marion, B. Barton, An- 
gusta, 0. P. Shaw, Athens, James Kivlin, Clinton. 
OHIO. Hz. Victor, Sandusky city, J. Collyer, Xenia, 


Green Co. Mr. Baene Dayton, H. Share, Lebanon, G. 
Stim 
M 
w 


fiman, Lancaster, J. Chidester, Medina, L. Kelly, 
Sepfield, Richmond, co. C. Hill, Mt. Vernon, W. Lar- 
ill, Wooster, J B. Butler ed W. Courier, Ravenna, 
H. S. Harman, Lower Sandusky, P. Benedict, Norwolk. 


KENTUCKY. J.M Pike, Lexington, T. J. Bar- 
rier, Millersburgh. 


ALABAMA. J. Prout, Tuscumbia, J. F. Ragles, 
Mobile 


Mich. T. A.C. Corniff, Detroit, P. Master, Monroe 
Florida, R. W. Williams, Tallahassee. 
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